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MORE FACTS. 

[The Council of the American Physiolegical Soci- 
ety have permitted us to publish the following, with 
several other important communications already re- 
ceived. Other individuals, it is hoped, will commu- | 
nicate facts in relation to the same subject. ] 

Mr. Davipv CaMBELL, Cor. Sec. &c. 

In answer to the inquiries in your circu- 
lar I can state that I was induced by curi- 
osity to attend the lectures of Dr. Graham 
which were delivered in the first part of the 
winter, 1836, in Dedham village. 1 had, be- 
fore hearing his discourses, no expectation 
of receiving any practical good from them. 
I did not suspect that any interruption of | 
my health could be avoided by a new mode | 
of living. My business is sedentary and re- | 
quires my constant attention at my office ;* | 
from which evil I endeavor to relieve myself | 
by working in my garden during the sum- | 
mer. Previous to March Ist, 1836, 1 had 
for many years drank freely of coffee, a little 
less occasionally of cold water, and nothing 
else, ate meat perhaps five or six times in a 
week, used no other bread than that of fine 
wheat flour. 

I have now lived about fourteen months 
in a new way. I have abandoned the use | 
of tea and coffee altogether and of meat 
and use bread made of unbolted wheat. I) 
have drank nothing in that period but cold, 
water. ‘The effect of this change of living | 
is delightful and nothing would induce me 
to return to the old way. It is true for four | 
or five months, I lost some pounds weight | 
of flesh, but that I have since more than re- | 
covered, I have a stronger desire for ac-| 
tion, both bodily and mental. I travelled | 
eleven hundred miles on a journey to West- | 
ern New York, in fourteen days, last Au- | 
gust, living strictly in the new way, by | 
which I enjoyed better health and suffered | 
fewer inconveniences from the journey. You | 
may desire a more specific account of the | 
effects of this change. Before it was adopt-| 
ed I suffered from weak eyes, which at | 
times were inclined to inflammation. Since | 
I have experienced nothing of the kind ; my 
eyes are well. Before the change I had| 
suffered much from the use of fine wheat | 
. flour bread, although I was not conscious | 





*Mr. Worthington is Secretary of an Insurance 
Company.— Ed. ; 











that it was the cause of any evil. By using 
no other bread than that of unbolted flour, 


1 am now entirely relieved from what ap-- 


peared to me a serious evil, Before the 
change I had been afflicted by occasional 
nervous head-ache for twenty-five years past, 
which at times was quite severe, and was 
followed as well as preceded by days.of ill 
health; for the last fourteen months this 
head ache has entirely disappeared.. When 
Dr. Graham explained that part of his sys- 
tem which relates to the difficulties of di- 
gesting fat meat in some stomachs and es- 


pecially the efforts of nature to remedy that!’ © 


difficulty, | became satisfied he had explain- 
ed the cause of my own head-ache, sen 
the whole, the experiment which I have 
made at the recommendation of Dr. Gra- 
ham has conferred on me a great’ earthl 
blessing, and I shall ever hold in gratef 
remembrance the author of it. My wife and 
others in my family are well satisfied with 
this change of living. I had intended to 
state, somewhat in detail, the case of three 
of my near neighbors, who have made a 
similar experiment with myself, and for the 
same period of time. They are equally well 
pleased with the Graham system, as it is 
called, but communications directly. from 
them will be more satisfactory than my re- 
ports. A considerable number of other per« 
sons in this town have adopted the Graham 
system, some strictly and some partially, 
and I have, after many inquiries, never 
heard of a single instance of evil arising 
from it.: Our’ experience has been uniform 
in its favor. The only inconvenience which 
arises from this new method is that some 
persons are annoyed by the senseless, mob- 
bish spirit manifested in some quarters 
against it by persons who do.not choose to 
hear the reasons for it. On this account I: 
have known persons who are thorough Gra- 
hamites and yet are reluctant to confess it, 
They do not. wish to be the subject of re- 
mark and ridicule. Many persons among 
us have derived great benefit from eating 
the Graham bread, who are opposed to the 
system in other respects. 
With respect, 
Erastus WorrTHineron, 


|| Dedham Willage, April 10, 1837. 
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ABUSE OF LAXATIVES. 


It is perfectly certain that, in the natural } 


state of man, the bowels are quite able to 
act regularly without the aid of laxatives. 


| 
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| If we exercise our minds and bodies in 
| healthful occupation, and seek to inhale the 
pure atmosphere which God has spread 
around us, so as to impart that gentle. im- 





If they are not, the Creator must have fail- || pulse to the stomach and bowels which I 
in accomplishing his aim—a conclusion || have already described as necessary to their 
which no rational mind can arrive at. _ If, on | action, we shall have no need of laxatives 
the other hand, they are intended and con- || to assist them. But if we choose to neglect 
stituted to act without external aid, it neces- || his laws, and to live in bodily inaction 


sarily follows that a wide departure from the 
order of nature must have taken place some- 


where, to produce the inactivity which is || 


now so generally complained of, especially 
among the middle and higher classes, and 
among females. On the principle we have 
laid down, of nourishment requiring to be 
proportioned to waste, it will not be difficult 
to explain in what this departure consists. 


| 


It is in the mode of life being by far too} 


sedentary to admit either of the nawral 
waste, which alone renders nourishment 
necessary, taking place, or of that constantly 
recurring contraction and relaxation of the 
abdominal and respiratory muscles, which 
have been pointed out as aiding so effect- 
ually the peristaltic motions of the intestinal 
canal. If, in conformity with the diminished 
wants of the system, we reduce the quantity 
of food and increase the exercise, neither the 
oppression of repletion nor the need of 
opening medicine will be felt. But if, along 
with diminished exhalation and diminished 
muscular action, we persevere in eating 
copiously of nutricious aliments, either di- 
gestion must fail, the system become too full, 
or some artificial stimulus be given to aid 
the bowels in expelling its superfluous ali- 
ment. 


Such, accordingly, are the results obser- || 


vable in every-day life. One is saved for a 
time from more serious evi!s by his stomach 
becoming enfeebled, and refusing to digest 
the excess of nourishment which it receives. 
In another, whose digestion is more vigorous, 
the system becomes full and excited to the 
brink of active or inflammatory: disease, a 
sudden attack of which hutries him to the 
tomb. While a third gets rid of the load 
by stimulating the bowels to higher action 
than is natural to the mode of life; in other 
words, artificial waste is excited by purga- 
tives, to supply the place of that which ought 
to result from the active use of the bodily 
powers, and which alone renders a full diet 
proper or sale. 

It is not enough, then, to sit by the fire, 
blame nature, and lament over our unfortu- 
nate constitution, which obliges us to make 
such constant use of medicine. In the 
great majority of instances, nature is more 


willing to do her part than we are to do ours, | 


and all that she requires of us is to fulfil 
those conditions without which she is 


erless, and we are sufferers and unhappy. 


pow= 





within doors, and thus deprive the bowels of 
all natural aid, let us at least take the blame 
to ourselves, and not unjustly throw it upon 
the Ruler whose injunctions we thus prac- 
tically despise. And if, while leading this 
inactive life, we continue to gratify taste by 
| eating much more than waste requires, and 
| thus stand in need of purgatives to enable us 
_ to throw off the load, let us at least be just, 
and, instead of lamenting over a defective 


|| constitution, let us deplore the ignorance 


| which has hitherto blinded us to the percep- 

tion of the truth, and led us to blame a Being 

_ whose arrangements are so evidently inten- 
ded for our happiness. 

During the active years of childhood and 
youth, when a strong instinct impels to much 
| locommotion in the open air, how rarely do 
we find the stimulus of purgatives necessary 
to the proper action of the bowels, except 

after errors in diet or some unusual accident ! 
| And what is it that induces imperfect activity 


| in later years, if not the change in the habits, 


occupations, and mode of life? If the lively 
'and bounding girl, whose loose and uncon- 
| strained attire adinits of the freest motion 
and fullest respiration, passes in a few 
months from the exuberant and playiul in- 
dulgence of her feelings, intellect, and mus- 
cular system, to the quiet and composed 


|| inaction and confined dress of a sedate young 


| 


| lady, who never walks out except at a meas- 
| ured pace to school or to church, is it really 
| wonderful that her stomach and bowels 
| should begin to act with less vigour, and 
| that in time, her constitution should be so 
| far impaired as to render necessary the con- 
| stant use of laxatives? The stomach and 
| bowels, in fact, are regarded very much as 
if they were independent powers residing 
| within us, and placed there purposely for our 
| molestation. So many heavy charges are 
continually brought against them, that they 
can scarcely ever be found in the right. 
They are blamed for every act of mischief 
which cannot be clearly proved against 
another organ; and yet, influential as they 
are in affecting our comfort, they are treated 
by us with very little care or ceremony. 





Their powers and wishes are consulted in 


| nothing, but their backs are loaded at the 


caprice of their owners, worse, as Sir F. 
Head observes, than any pack-horse; nev- 
ertheless, we abuse them most emphatically 
when they sink to the earth overwhelmed 
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by the weight imposed on them. They are, || food were to be followed by mischievous 
in short, the scape-goats which must bear | consequences, no one could retain héalth for 
all our physiological delinquencies, and save || a single day; and if the stomach had no 
us the pain of blaming ourselves. If they || power of partially adapting itself to a par- 
feel uneasy after a heavy meal, it is not we | ticular kind of aliment, every change of 
who are to blame for having eaten it. No! || place and of climate must soon have been 
it is the fish which lies heavy on the stomach, || attended by the loss of health and life; 
or the stomach which is unfortunately at || because there are scarcely any two places 
war with soup, or potatoes, or some other || or countries in which precisely the same 
well-relished article. We have nothing to || food would be set before us. 
do with the mischief except as meek and || According to this law of adaptation, which 
resigned sufferers. We never eat more than || of course, has its limits, the stomach may 
enough. We never devour lobsters, or oys- || be accustomed to the reception of either a 
ters, or salmon, or cheese, or any thing || larger ora smaller quantity of food than 
whfh experience has told us our enfeebled || what the necessities of the system require. 
stomachs cannot digest! We are too pru- || If it is accustomed to too much, and less 
dent and self-denying for that. And yet, |/ than usual be allowed, an unpleasant feel- 
somehow or another, our stomachs get hold | ing of vacuity will arise, accompanied by a 
of all these things in spite of us, and we || craving for more; but after a few days the 
must pay the same penalty as if we bad || unpleasant sensation will disappear, and 
eaten them deliberately, and with malice || the feeling of satisfaction be as great as 
prepense! the case is hard, no doubt, that | if full meal_had been taken, and digestion 
we cannot lead indolent and slothful lives, || will become more healthy and vigorous; 
and yet enjoy the incompatible luxury of | whereas, if more food continues to be taken 
having the appetite of a rustic and the diges- || than what the system requires, merely to 
tion of a tiger ;—but since we are so unfor- | gratify the temporary craving, ultimate bad 
tunately constituted that we must act like | health will be the inevitable result. 
rational creatures or suffer the penalty,|/ This is precisely the error which is gen- 
would it not be a wise proceeding to set a || erally fallen into. The stomach is accus- 
better watch on the stomach, and try to || tomed during youth to receive and digesta 
subject it to more effectual control ? _ larger quantity of food than what is requisite 
In mature and middle age, after the effer- || to carry on growth and repair the ordinary 
vescence and boisterous activity of youth are || waste ofthe system; and from custom, not 
over, still greater caution than before he- | from want, we continue to fill it as liberally 
comes requisite. Growth no longer goes on, || after growth is completed and waste is di- 
and nourishment is needed merely to supply || minished as we did before, when both were 
at their height. And if by any chance we 





waste; and accordingly the appetite be- | 


comes less keen, and the power of digestion 
less intense. If the individual continues 
from habit to eat as heartily as before, even 
after changing to a sedentary mode of life, 
the natural vigor of the digestive system 
may enable it to withstand the excess for 
a time, but ultimately dyspepsy, or some 
form of disease dependent on indigestion, 
will certainly ensue. The attempt to com- 
bine the appetite and digestive power of 
early youth with the altered circumstances 
and comparative inactivity of mature age, 
is the true source of the multitude of bilious 
complaints, sick-headaches, and other analo- 
gous ailments now so common and so fash- 
ionable in civilized society; and they will 
never be got rid of so long as their ‘exciting 
causes are allowed to operate with unrestrict- 
ed freedom. 

The stomach, like every other organ of the 
body, is, for the wisest purposes, allowed a 
certain range, within which it may exercise 
its functions without injury to health; and it 
is only in virtue of such a power that it can 
adapt itself to the different circumstances in 
which an individual may be placed. Ifevery 





eat less for a day or two, we mistake the 
| temporary sense of emptiness for the indica- 
| tions of appetite, and are not satisfied till it 
is removed. The natural consequence is, 
| that we educate the stomach to demand 
‘yen food thanthe system requires, and: 
| more than it can itself continue to digest; 
|| and hence the numervus evils which we 
|| daily witness as fruits of indigestion. 
| In thus punishing us with the pangs of 
'| indigestion as a warning to more reason- 
|| able conduct, Providence displays the pur- 
est beneficence. ‘To place this in a clear 
|| point of view, let us suppose digestion ‘to 
| continue perfect, notwithstanding the daily 
| reception of an excess of food into the stom- 
ach, the result would necessarily be the 
‘regular formation of an undue quantity of 
_chyle; this, in its turn, would produce an 
| excess of blood throughout the whole system 
and the individual would thus exist with all 
|his functions in a state of constant oppres- 
| sion, and in continual danger of the rupture 
‘of a blood vessel, till, from. mere fulness, 
‘some active disease would be excited, re-. 
quiring the instant ayd vigorous use of the: — 








trifling change in the quantity or quality of 





‘lancet for its relief, of very probably cutting 





. 


short life. If then, man cannot restrain 
his appetites, and effectually subject them 
to the control of reason, another check 
against continued aberration is required ; 
and, fortunately for us, it is to be found in 
the refusal of the stomach to continue to di- 
est much more than the quantity demanded 
_by the wants of the body. In practical life 
we meet, in fact, with both results. There 
are some persons constituted with such vig- 
orous powers of digestion, that no quantity 
of food oppresses their stomachs. If they 
eat habitually more than what is required to 
supply waste and sustain the system, they | 
speedily suffer from repletion, or some one | 
or other of the diseases arising out of its ex- | 
istence, such as inflammation, apoplexy, | 
rupture of blood vessels, enlargement of the | 
heart, or morbid growth in some organ of 
the body. In the greater number, however, 
of those who exceed in quantity, the stom- 
ach itself becomes enfeebled by the over ex- 
ertion to which it is subjected, just as the | 
muscles do from excess of labour; and the 
consequence is impaired digestion, which 
prevents the food from being duly convert- 
ed into chyle, and thus protects the system 
from the fulness which would otherwise be | 
induced. “Accordingly, it is a familiar truth | 
that those who eat most are not always the ' 
best nourished—and that, on the contrary, | 
the stoutest men are often those who eat | 
comparatively little. 

It is therefore of great importance to be 
able to read aright the instructions of nature | 
and to act in conformity with their meaning. | 

In practical benefit to ourselves it will | 
make a great difference wether we regard | 
indigestion as merely an accidental and ca- | 
pticious occurrence, unconneted with con- | 
duct, or as purposely meant to warnus from 
continuing to act against laws instituted to 
secure our well-being and happiness. In 
the fomer case, we may go on unsuspecting- 
ly in the road to destruction till it is no 
longer in our power to turn back; whereas, 
in the latter, we cannot feel a single pang of 
indigestion without being reminded of some 
aberration from the path of duty, and seek- 
ing to return by the shortest way. It is too 
true that, even when aware that we are 
going wrong, we do not always choose to re- 
trace our steps; butit is not less true that | 
we shall be more likely to fulfil the laws_of | 
nature when we are made acquainted with | 
their existence and intention, then when left | 
to the guidance of ignorance alone. It must | 
be observed, also, that hitherto mankind 
have not been taught the requisite knowledge 
till after their habits of action were formed; 
and therefore no inference can be drawn 
from their conduct in circumstances so un- 
propitious, which can with any fairness be 

as applicable to the time when knowl- 
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edge shall be communicated to the young as 
an indispensable part of a useful education. 
Andrew Combe on Digestion. 


EXCESS IN QUANTITY OF FOOD. 
‘ There is no subject of dietetic economy,’ 
says Dr. Beaumont, ‘ about which people err 
so much, as that which relates to quantity. 





‘| The medical profession, too, has been acces- 


sory to this error, in giving directions to dis- 
peptics to eat until a sense of satiety is felt. 
Now this feeling, so essential to be rightly 
understood, never supervenes until the in- 
valid has eaten too much, if he have an ap- 
petite, which seldom fails him. Those@ven 
who are not otherwise predisposed to the 
complaint, frequently induce a diseased state 
of the digestive organs by too free indul- 
gence of the appetite. Of this fact, the 
medical profession are, generally, not suffi- 
ciently aware. Those who lead sedentary 
lives, and whose circumstances will permit 
of what is called free living, are peculiarly 
obnoxious to these complaints. 

Professor Caldwell, of Transylvania Uni- 
versity, Kentucky, in one of his vigorously 
conceived and very instructive essays, in- 
veighs eloquently against the intemperance 
of his countrymen in eating as well as in 
drinking, and tells them that one American 
consumes as much food as two Highlanders 
or two Swiss, although the latter are among 
the stoutest of the race. ‘ Intemperate eat- 
ing,’ says he, ‘ is perhaps the most universal 
fault we commit. We are all guilty of it, 
not occasionally, but habitually, and almost 
uniformly, from the cradle to the grave. It 
is the bane alike of our infancy and youth, 
our maturity and age, It is infinitely more 
common than intemperance in drinking ; 
and the aggregate of the mischief it does is 
greater. For every reeling drunkard that 
disgraces our country, it contains one hun- 
dred gluttons—persons, I mean, who eat to 
excess and suffer by the practice.’ How, 
indeed, he afterward exclaims, can the case 
be otherwise, while children and youth are 
regularly taught, hired, bribed, or tempted, 
‘to overeat themselves from their birth! 
Do you ask me for evidence in proof of this 
charge? Go to our dining-rooms, nurseries, 
fruit-shops, confectionaries, and pleasure- 
gardens—go even to sick-rooms—and you 
will find it in abundance. You will witness 
there innumerable scenes of gormandizing, 
not only productive of disease in those con- 
cerned in them, but in many instances of- 
fensive to beholders. The frightful mess often 
consists of all sorts of eatable materials that 
can be collected and crowded together; and 
its only measure is the endurance of appetite 
and the capacity of the stomach. Like the 
ox in rich pasture-ground, or the swine at 
his swill-trough, men stow away their viands 
until they have neither desire nor room for 


>. 
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any more. Ido not say that such eating- Experiment 13. . ° 
matches always and every where occur March 18. At 6 o'clock, P. M., after 
among us. But I do say that they occur too | fasting from 8 o’clock, A. M., introduced 
frequently, and that they form fit subjects for | tube—obtained one and a -half ounces gas- 
caricature pictures by European tourists of | tric juice, after having kept up the irrita- 
our domestic manners. I add, however, | tion, by moving the tube from point to point, 
that similar scenes present themselves in| for twelve or fifteen minutes. No accumu- 
every country I have visited, where provis- || lation of free juice in the stomach. 
ions are abundant and cheap.’”* Experiment 14. 

* Transylvania Journal of Medicine for September, || Jan. 26,1831. At 9, A. M.—stemach 


1832, page 313. See also Dr. Caldwell’s excellent || empty—ex unce ic jui 
Thougias on Physical Edveation, ond the Tree Mode [ety or nerns, One Caen gemirie Sites, 


of Improving the Condition of Man; reprinted for A. | 





mixture of mucus. Introduced food, and it 
“= - 1 7 ented to flow more freely through 
DR. BEAUMONT’S EXPERIMENTS AND | the tube. 
OBSERVATIONS ON DIGESTION. | Experiment 15. 
(Continued.) | Jan, 27. At 8 o'clock, A. M.—stomach 
To ascertain whether the gastric juice be ac- | empty-—introduced elastic tube, and ob- 
cumulated in the stomach, during periods of tained one and a half drachms of gastric 
fasting, or even from the immediate and direct _juice, by very slow distillation. Applied 
influence of hunger, I made the following expe- || crumbs of bread to the villous coat, and the 
emeneee iain | juice began immediately to flow freely 
povman S | th h the tube. : 
Dec. 5, 1829. At S o'clock, A.M.,after) © 
twelve hours abstinence from either food or | March 6 Foy pie ae -; M.. extracted 
drinks, I introduced, at the perforation, a | ‘ a seen ao ace De ae 
gum-elastic tube, and drew off a drachm ‘or | 7° ey : ace Juice, sad ateed 5 i Up 
sti a | ounces of Madeira wine.. No visible change 
to only ofthe gui nee, There Was 00/ ag podtced_—no congle forme. Tey 
Experiment 10 naar like ay — and wine. Heat pro- 
: ~ - | duced no other effect. 
Dec. 12. At 30’clock, P. M., introduced | Experiment 17. 


tube—could procure two or three drachms || yy.44.7 At 6 o'clock P. M.—stomach 


& C. Black, Edinburgh, 1836. 








slowly through the tube, with the usual ad- 








only—this was secreted on the irritation of 
the tube. Stomach contained none in a free 
state. 

Experiment 11. 


Dec. 14. At 10 o'clock, P. M., after || 
eighteen hours fasting, introduced tube, and | 
drew off one and a half ounces of gastric | 


juice. It was clear, and almost transparent ; | 


tasted a little saltish and acid, when applied || 


to the tongue, similar to thin mucilage of | 
gum arabic, slightly acidulated with muri- | 
atic acid. There was no accumulation in| 


the stomach when the tube was introduced. || 


Experiment 12. 


March 13, 1830. At 10 o’clock, A. M.— |; 
stomach empty—introduced tube ; but was |, 


unable to obtain any gastric juice. On the | 
application of a few crumbs of bread to the | 


inner surface of the stomach, the juice began || 
slowly to accumulate, and flow through the || 
tube. The crumbs of bread adhered to the |, 


mucous coat, soon became soft, and began 
to dissolve and digest. On viewing the vil- 
lous membrane before applying the bread 
crumbs, the mucous coat and subjacent fol- 
licles only, could be observed ; but immedi- 
ately afterwards, small, sharp papille, and 
minute lucid points, situated in the inter- 
stices of, and less than, the mucous follicles, 
became visible ; from which exuded a clear, 
transparent liquor. It then began to run 
through the tube. 











empty—extracted one and a half ounces of 

juice, and mixed it with the same quantity 

of Jamaica spirits. Effect same as with wine. 
Experiment 18. 

March 8. At 8 o’clock, A. M.—stomach 
empty—extracted one a half ounces of gas- 
tric juice. 

Experiment 19. 

March 12. At 9 o’clock, A, M.—stomach 
empty—extracted one and a half ounces of 
gastric juice. Put this in a bottle. 

Experiment 20. 

March 13. At 11 o’clock, A. M.—sto- 
mach empty—extracted two ounces of juice. 

’ Experiment 21. 

March 14. At 12 o’clock, M.—stomach 
empty—extracted two ounces of juice. 

Experiment 22. 

March 15. At 4 o’clock P. M.—stomach 
empty—extracted one and a half ounces gas- 
tric juice. 

Experiment 23. 

March 16. At 5o’clock P. M., introduc- 
ed tube—could obtain no clear gastric juice. 
A littlesacrid fluid and frothy mucus, only, 
could be extracted. Villous membrane red 
and dry. St. Martin complained of some 
head ache, pain and distress about the scro- 
biculus cordis, lassitude and loss of appetite. 
Directed him to take half an ounce of fine- 
ture of aloes and myrrh, at 9 o'clock, P. M. 
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This moved his bowels several times next 
morning. Litile-or no change was apparent 
in the appearance of the inner coat of the 
stomach ; if any, it was a little more moist, 
and a shade paler, after the operation of the 
tincture. Gastric juice could again be ob- 
tained, but in lessthan usual quantity. 


It would seem, from the preceding experi- 
ments, that the stomach contains No GasTRIC 
juice, in a free state, when aliment is not 
present. Any digestible or irritating substance, 
when applied to the internal coat, excites the 
action of the gastric vessels. Hence, I infer that 
the fluid, in these experiments, was incited to 
discharge itself by the irritation of the tube used 
in extracting it. 


If, as is contended for by some, a part of the || 


fluid be discharged into the stomach during a 
fast, I see no reason why nature should with- 
hold the other part. 1f we may be allowed to 
argue, independent of more certain data, one 
great objection to the opinion that the stomach 
contains gastric juice, in a free state, when food 
is withholden from it, exists in the danger of 
its passing out through the pyloric orifice; and 


thus depriving the succeeding meal of the bene- | 


fit of its solvent action. It is probable that the py- 
loric orifice opposes no resistance to its egress ; 
but is obedient to its summons. In this way we 
may account for its admitting chyme, which is 
an admixture, or rather, combination, of gastric 


juice and food, to obey the expulsive motions of || 


the stomach, and pass out. They both appear 
to excite the peculiar contraction of the pyloric 
end of the stomach, mentioned in a former part 
of this work. Besides, there would be danger of 
the gastric juice being weakened, by the intro- 
duction of large quantities of water, or other 
fluids, in the intervals of eating, and thus lose its 
energy, and concentrated solvent properties, 

The last experiment has considerable patho- 
logical importance. In febrile diathesis, very 
little or no gastric juice is secreted. Hence, the 
importance of withholding food from the sto- 
mach in febrile complaints. It can afford no 
nourishment; but is actually a source of irrita- 
tion to that organ, and, consequently, to the 
whole system. No Solvent can be secreted 
under these circumstances; and food is as insol- 
uble in the stomach, as lead would be under 
ordinary circumstances. 





IMPROPER MIXTURES OF FOOD. 

Mixtures of different kinds of food are 
strongly condemned by almost all writers on 
dietetics, as injurious to digestion. So far, 
however, as my observation goes, they pro- 
duce mischief much more by the inducement 
to excess in quantity which variety affords, 
than by the mere mixture of different sub- 
stances. When only one dish is partaken 
of, there is less temptation to exceed in 
quantity than where several are tried. 

Where, either from long over-indulgence 
or other causes, the appetite cannot be safely 
followed as a guide in regulating the quantity 
of food, we shall not err very far if we pro- 
portion our meals to the amount of the pre- 
ceding exercise. When this has been active 


and in the open air, and waste has conse- 
quently been considerable, a liberal ailow- 
ance of food will be more easily digested 
than perhaps half the quantity would be after 
a week’s inaction. Hence it is a great error 
to devour the same quantity of food daily, 
whatever our mode of life and bodily exer- 
tion may be; and yet nothing is more com- 
mon than to see persons who have passed 
from s life of varied activity to one of a 
purely sedentary nature, continueto eat— 
merely because they have been accustomed 
to it—as much food as if they were still en- 
gaged in constant bodily exertion. Many 
females of the higher and middle classes, who 
scarcely ever stir out of doors except to 
_church, nevertheless make as hearty meals 
twice or thrice a day as if they were under- 
going pretty severe exertion; but they 
sooner or later reap their reward in bad di- 


: gestion and annoying nervous disorders. 
Combe on Digestion. 


NATURE’S ‘ BILL OF FARE.’ 
‘ And God said, Behold, [ have given you 
every herb bearing seed, which is upon the 
face of all the earth, and every tree, in the 
| which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; to 
| you it shall be for meat.’ Gen. i.9. 

It is not a little trying to one’s patience 
to be so frequently asked the question, ‘ if 
you do not use meat nor fish what do you 
find to eat?’ It is not strange, however, that 

this question should be often repeated, when 

| we consider the manner in which tables are 
| spread in public houses, Let flesh, fish and 
fowl be swept from them, and very little 
| would remain fit to eat. The modern cus- 
tom is to look to the animal and not to the 
| vegetable kingdom for food, as was origin- 
, ally designed for man. 

What is this ‘ bill of fare’ which God gave 
to man in the beginning? We will name a 
few articles of the vast variety which his 
bountiful hand provides for us. 

( The most common preparation of 
this article for food is to make it 
into bread, but it is very good boil- 
Wheat < ed or baked whole, or cracked. It 
may be cooked as hominy, or the 














unbolted meal made. into plain 
4 maa or mush. 

This grain may also be prepared 
by cookery in a variety of ways. If 
boiled whole, it may first be hull- 
ed with alkali of considerable 
strength, so that the hull may 
wash off before the kernel is soft- 
ened. In this way the natural 
flavor of the corn will be preserv- 
ed. If the corn be cracked or 
ground, it is capable of being cook- 
ed into a variety of dishes—either 
as hominy or mush or boiled or 
| baked into puddings. 





Indian 
Corn. | 
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The rye may be prepared in the 
Rye. { same modes as the Lay ; 
This grain also may be boiied 
Barley. whe or cooked in a variety. of 
_ when properly roa ; 
his is a fine article plain] 
Oat Meal § prepared. ; 
May be plainly cooked or made into 
| puddings in various ways—makes an 
Rice { excellent porridge, and when ground 
will make a first-rate custard with- 
|= eggs. 
Good for puddi 
Sago and Tappaoca. { of all newt. gy dings 
The large green pew. when properly 
Peas | culate and matured, is fine the 
year round—may be boiled or baked. 
This article is extensively used, 
and when properly boiled or bak- 
ed, free from swine’s flesh, is a 
wholesome dish, and highly relish- 
ed by those who possess a clean 
palate. 
Garden ( These are tco numerous to be 
Vegeta-‘ named here. The potato must be 
bles. | ranked at the head of the list. 
Who can enumerate the multipli- 
Fruits. ed kinds of fruit ‘ which are upon 
the face of all the earth?’ 


Beans. 


Of these there is a variety—all 
Matos | god in their season and whole- 
some to all except flesh eaters. 
Of these also there is a great variety 
Nuts. } and not objectionable if taken as a 
part of the meal. 

The foregoing are but a part of the many 
articles which enter into the diet of man. 
To learn the most simple and proper mode 
of cooking them, the reader is referred to 
‘ Narure’s Own Book,’ for sale by Light & 
Stearns, No. 1, Cornhill, Boston. 





Unnapey Marriaces. ‘ What,’- says 
Dr. Johnson, ‘can be expected but disap- 
pointment and repentance from a choice 
made in the immaturity of youth, in- the ar- 
dor of desire, without judgment or fore-4 
sight or inquiry after conformity of opinions, 
similarity of manners, rectitude of judgment, 
or purity of sentiment? Such is the common 
peocess of marriage. A youth and maiden 
meeting by chance, or brought together by 
artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate civil- 
ities, go home, and dream of one another. 
Having little to divert attention, or diversify 
thought, they find themselves uneasy when 
they are apart, and therefore conclude that 
they shall be happy together. ‘They marry, 
and discover what nothing but voluntary 
blindness before had concealed; they wear 
out life in altercations, and charge nature 
with cruelty.’—Rasselas, ch. 29. 
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neglect this great institution of the Creator, 
will become more striking when, in the next 
place, we consider the effects, by the organ- 
tc law, of such conduct on the children of 
these ill-assorted unions. 

Physiologists, in general, are agreed, that 
a vigorous and healthy constitution of body 
in the parents, communicates existence in 
the most perfect state to the offspring, and 
vice versa. The transmission of various dis- 
eases from parents to children is a matter of 
Universal notoriety : thus ¢onsumption, gout, 
scrofula, hydrocephalus, rheumatism; and 
insanity, are well known as maladies which 
|descend from generation to generation, 
Strictly speaking, itis not disease which is 
transmitted, but organs of such imperfect 
| structure that they are unable to perform 
| their functions properly, and so weak as to 
be easily put into a morbid condition by 
| causes which sound organs are able to re- 
| sist. George Combe on the Constitution of Man. 








AN APPEAL TO MOTHERS. 
[Extract from Nature’s Own Book.] 


The lamb frolics in the meadows; the 
birds sing and hop among the branches; 
and do they feel-pain? No: unless tamed 
and domesticated by man, they are free as 
the air they inhale, and their blood is as 
pure as the water they love. And should 
you, mothers, love to see your little ones 
sporting about you, in the sunshine of health; 
should you love to see their beaming eyes 
kissing the first dawning of light, with the 
happy lark; should you delight to see their 
expanding minds drinking copious draughts 
at the perennial fount of knowledge, with 
untiring zeal? you may have it so, if you 
will; only learn that ‘ nature’s wants are 
few. And do you ask, what they are? 
They are the pure breezes of heaven; the 
limpid waters that emanate from ten thou- 
| sand hills; the nectarine milk from the 
‘lowing herds; the blushing orchards, and 
| the whitening harvests of grain, to provide 
| bread ‘ to strengthen man’s heart.’ These 
/are the rich bounties of Heaven, scattered 
| with a liberal hand wherever the industry 
of man has been applied, and they bring no 
| alloy. 

But does the mother ask, ‘ How am I to 
secure all these blessings of health to my 
children, unless I am a physician?’ Then 
‘be a physician. This is no difficult task. 

| A few simple lessons are to be learned, and 
\the work is done; and these lessons are 
‘almost, if not entirely, inherent in our na- ~ 
| tures. 

| When the infant is put into the mother’s 
hands, what does the Master say? ‘ Take 
this child and bring it up for me. It is the 








The justice and benevolence of rendering || chief of all my work. I have ‘ fenced it 
the individuals themselves unhappy, who 





about with bones and sinews.’ I have 
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clothed it with flesh. I have placed senti-| 
nels at every dangerous post. I have pro-| 
vided food convenient for it, and I have 
given it a deathless soul, to inhabit this tem- 
ple, and to you I commit this charge. See 
that you mar not my handy work.’ 

Now, what is the mother to do? If she 
be a judicious one, or one of common obser- 
vation, she knows that milk is the whole- 
some nourishment provided for all its wants. 
she knows that this alone will give proper | 
strength, and facilitate its growth: she knows 
that the body must be washed in pure) 
water ; that it must have quiet sleep, and be | 
kept free from ligatures, so that its breath- | 
ing may be free, and the growth natural. | 
Now, as I am speaking to the judicious || 
mother, let me ask what more does her || 
infant want in the first months of its exist- | 
ence? Does the regular-moving machinery 
need any tonics, any decoctions of tea, cof- 
fee, or warm toddy, to accelerate its motion? 
Does the healthy throbbing of its little heart 
need any urging forward, or its tender brain 
want steeping in any of these fumes? Let 
common sense answer. Let the aborigines 
of any country answer, who have followed 
nature in all its bearings. Then, as this is 
all the needed medicine, can you not be the 
apoareyy But you ask, ‘ what if my child 

sick?’ Let me answer, how can your 
child be sick, if the nourishment you give it 
be pure, and the body be properly washed 
and clad? As before has been observed, dis- 
ease does not come by miracle. God has 
fixed the laws of nature, and in fixing them 
he has said, ‘ Hitherto shalt thou go, and no 
further.’ And why should he pervert these 
laws, or work miracles to counteract them, 
when he once pronounced the work ‘ very 
good?’ Why should he delight in rocking to 
and fro his unparalleled workmanship, dash- 
ing it in pieces, and peopling grave-yards 
with infants a span long? Be assured, ‘ from 
the beginning it was not so.’ 














Tue Times.—Every pulpit, every press, and al- 
most every tongue, are endeavoring to explain the 
causes of, and turn to some good account the pres- 
sure of the times. No one has a right to complain if 
we come in for our share. We shall have nothing to || 
do with the political bearings of the subject; and the 
moral and religious portions we leave with the clergy 
of all denominatiuns, who have so promptly and so 
ably undertaken the work. 

Our part of the work would be to inquire how far 
the artificial wants of society go to aggravate the evils 
complained of; for this, we have not room at present, 
nor without the aid of correspondents, the ability 
to perform. We will merely suggest, that did man 
consult only his real wants, indulge in nothing but 
what is requisite for health and comfort, disregard- 
ing the extravagances of civic life, he would always 
abound in means for relieving the want of others, 
without ever coming to want himself. 

If a few hundred individuals more will contribute 
the small sum of one dollar each to sustain this Jour- |} 








nal, and peruse its pages carefully, before the year 





comes round will find themselves in possession of 
knowledge worth ten times that amount, even in a 
pecuniary point of view. 





CuocoLtatTEe.—The question is often asked as 
people. ate quitting the use of tea and coffee, what 
effect has chocolate on the human system? A writer 
in the Philadelphia Journal of Health calls it the 
vilest of all compounds. ‘The manufacture of the 
common cakes of chocolate has no other advantage 
than that of enabling the holders of the articles to 
dispose of a certain quantity of bad flour and rancid 
butter, favored with a very moderate portion of the 
pure cocoa. The mixture is too strong for the diges- 
tive powers of most human beings—what effect it 
would have on the stomach of an ostrich yet remains 
to be tried.’ 
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The American Physiological Society will hold their 


| first anniversary meeting, at Amory Hall, on Thars- 
| day evening of this week, at a quarter before eight 
| o’clock. 


A business meeting of the Society will be 
held one hour previous to the public meeting at Upper 
Amory Hall. ‘The public are invited to attend. Ad- 
DREss by Mr. F. W. Birp. 





Graham’s Treatise on Bread Making, For sale at 
this office. Also, Graham’s Lectures to Young Men. 





Graham Boarding House.—At 23, Brattle Street, 
Boston. Transient company furnished with board and 
lodging, or their meals without lodging. Tickets for 
single dinners for sale at this office. Regular hours 
for meals are 6, 12, and 6 o’clock. 
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Terms.—$1,50 a volume; or if paid 
promptly in advance, $1,00 will be re- 
ceived. The first vol. will contain 300 pp. 
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than one volume—single numbers sold for 
three cents each. 

Communications sent by mail, to be 
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RYANT & CLARKE, Dealers in Grain and 
Meal, Haverhill Street, near Warren Bridge, 
Boston. j(~_#’Graham Meal constantly on hand. 
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